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AND  HIS  FAMILY 


Preface. 


Some  time  ago  a  little  pamphlet  came  to  me 
describing  several  generations  of  the  Cutts  Family 
and  their  way  of  living. 

The  man  who  wrote  this  pamphlet  thought 
that  Samuel  Cutts  was  our  great-great-grand-father, 
which  turns  out  not  to  be  true.  However,  1  thought 
it  might  interest  you  all  to  know  something  about 
our  tradition  and  so  I  have  had  this  printed  and  am 
sending  it  to  you  with  a  very  Merry  Christmas. 

Samuel  Cutts  was  our  great-great-great  uncle. 

Elizabeth  M.  Lovett. 


December  35.  1944. 
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CUTTS,  SAMUEL,  1726-1801. 

Son  of  Richard  and  Eunice  (Curtis)  Cutts  of  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  where  he  was  born,  December  8,  1726.  His  entire  life 
was  passed  in  his  native  town  where  he  became  a  prosperous  merchant, 
a  representative  to  the  General  Court  and  a  member  of  the  Provincial 
Congress  and  the  New  Hampshire  Assembly.  He  was  married  at 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  December  9,  1762,  to  Anne  Holyoke 
(I735-1^12)-  He  ched  at  Portsmouth,  May  29,  1801. 

CUTTS,  MRS.  SAMUEL,  1735-1812. 

She  was  Anne,  daughter  of  Rev.  Edward  Holyoke,  of  Marblehead, 
Massachusetts,  afterwards,  from  1737  to  his  death  in  1769,  president 
of  Harvard  College,  by  his  wife  Margaret  Appleton.  She  was  born  at 
Marblehead,  November  26,  1735  and  was  married  at  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  December  9,  1762  to  Samuel  Cutts  (1726-1801)  q.  v. 
of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire.  She  died  at  Kennebunk,  Maine, 
March  28,  1812. 

Samuel  Cutts,  was  born  December  8,  1 726,  and  was  the  son  of  Major, 
the  Honorable  Richard  and  Eunice  (Curtis)  Cutts. 

He  was  a  great  grandson  of  Robert  Cutts,  who  lived  for  a  time  in  the 
“Great  House”  or  Manor  House  at  Portsmouth.  Cutts’  Island,  on 
which  Robert  had  settled,  “was  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a 
drawbridge,  which  was  taken  up  every  evening  for  the  safety  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  let  down  in  the  morning,  to  permit  the  workmen  to 
attend  to  their  duties  on  the  estate  in  Kittery.  The  widow  of  Robert, 
two  years  after  his  death,  in  1674,  married  her  husband’s  friend  and 
neighbor,  Captain  Francis  Champernowne.  He  was  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  man  in  the  Colony;  a  descendant  of  the  house  of  Platagenet, 
and  of  many  of  the  most  noble  families  in  the  west  of  England.  His 
father,  Sir  Arthur  Champernowne,  was  a  first  cousin  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  After  his  death  in  1687,  Mrs.  Champernowne  removed  with 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  Elliot  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

Robert  had  two  brothers,  John  and  Richard.  John  was  appointed 
the  first  President  of  New  Hampshire  by  the  Crown  in  1679.  The 
General  Assembly  held  in  that  State  that  year  was  convened  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Cutts  in  Portsmouth.  Owing  to  many  infringements  on  legal 
rights  by  the  Massachusetts  Government,  and  the  constant  complaints 
and  complications  which  inevitably  followed,  it  was  determined  by 
the  King  and  Council,  “to  erect  New  Hampshire  into  a  separate 
government  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  President  and  Council  to  be 
appointed  by  the  King.”  On  the  18th  of  September  a  Commission 
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passed  the  Great  Seal  appointing  John  Cutts  of  Portsmouth,  President, 
to  continue  in  office  for  one  year  or  until  another  should  be  appointed 
with  power  to  elect  three  others  to  be  added  to  their  number.  The 
President  wras  allowed  to  appoint  one  of  his  Council  as  his  Deputy  to 
preside  in  his  absence,  the  President,  his  Deputy  and  five  Councillors 
to  be  a  quorum.  They  were  constituted  a  Court  of  Judicature,  reserving 
in  certain  cases  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  King.  They  had  the  power  to 
appoint  civil  and  military  officers,  to  issue  writs,  call  for  an  Assembly, 
who  with  them  were  empowered  to  enact  laws,  etc.  This  was  the  only 
real  charter  ever  granted  in  New  Hampshire. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  in  spite  of  long  and  constant  friction, 
this  chance  for  comparative  freedom  and  self  government  did  not  meet 
with  unified  satisfaction.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  General  Assembly 
was  to  address  the  following  letter  “to  the  Honourable  Governor  and 
Council  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  to  be  communicated  to  the 
General  Court  humbly  present  in  Boston.” 

“ Much  Honoured — The  late  turn  of  Providence  made  amongst  us ,  by  the  all 
ordering  Being ,  hath  given  occasion  for  this  present  application ,  wherein  we 
crave  leave ,  as  we  are  in  duty  bound — ist,  Thankfully  to  acknowledge  your  care 
of  us  and  the  kindness  while  we  dwelt  under  your  shadow ,  owing  ourselves 
deeply  obliged  that  you  were  pleased  upon  our  earnest  request  and  supplication  to 
take  us  under  your  government,  and  ruled  us  well  whilst  we  so  remained ,  so  that 
we  cannot  give  the  least  countenance  to  those  reflections  that  have  been  cast  upon 
you,  as  if  you  had  dealt  injuriously  with  us. 

2ndly.  7  hat  no  dissatisfaction  with  your  government,  but  merely  our  sub¬ 
mission  to  Divine  Providence,  to  his  Majesty s  commands,  to  whom  we  owe 
allegiance ,  without  any  seeking  or  our  own,  or  desire  of  change  was  the  only 
cause  of  our  complying  with  that  present  separation  from  you  that  we  are  now 
under;  but  should  have  heartily  rejoined  if  it  had  seemed  good  to  the  Lord  and 
his  Majesty,  to  have  settled  us  in  the  same  capacity  as  formerly.  And  withal  we 
hold  ourselves  bound  to  signify,  that  it  is  our  unfeigned  desire  that  such  a  mutual 
correspondence  betwixt  us  may  be  settled  as  may  tend  to  the  glory  of  God,  the 
honour  of  his  Majesty,  whose  subjects  we  all  are,  and  the  promoting  of  the  common 
interest  and  defence  against  the  common  enemy;  that  thereby  our  hands  be  strength¬ 
ened,  being  of  ourselves  weak  and  few  in  number,  and  that  if  there  be  opportunity 
to  be  any  wise  serviceable  unto  you,  we  may  shew  how  ready  we  are,  thankfully 
to  embrace  the  same.  Thus  wishing  the  presence  of  God  to  be  with  you  in  all  your 
administrations,  and  craving  the  benefit  of  your  prayers  and  endeavors  for  a 
blessing  upon  the  heads  and  hearts  of  us  who  are  separated  from  our  brethren. 
We  subscribe 


John  Cutt,  President .” 


Mary,  the  youngest  daughter  of  President  John  Cutts,  married 
Samuel  Penhallow,  who  has  left  the  following  quaint  manuscript 
obituary  notice  of  his  wife: 

“ She  was  Pleasant  in  her  family ,  Affable  with  her  neighbors ,  Compassionate 
to  the  Poor ,  Courteous  unto  Strangers ,  reserved  in  Company ,  Expressing  herself 
with  a  modesty  bordering  on  bashfulness.  *****  She  was  excellent  well 
skilled  both  with  the  pen  and  her  needle ,  a  good  accomptant ,  and  able  to  take  any 
sermon  in  shorthand  as  it  was  delivered.  Her  attire  was  always  neat  and  hand¬ 
some,  an  utter  enemy  unto  anything  gay  or  fashionable;  as  she  was  not  so  mod  sh 
as  to  be  first  in  fashion,  neither  was  she  so  singular  as  to  be  the  last  out  of  it. 
In  her  family  she  was  admirable  *****  As  a  Mistress,  one  who  always 
allowed  sufficiency  of  food  and  raiment,  was  fulfilled  in  her,  ‘ She  wrought  will¬ 
ingly  in  Wool  and  Flax,  and  brought  her  food  from  afard  ( Prov .  31:13,  14) — 
and  in  sickness  she  was  very  tender  of  any  member  of  her  household.  The  like 
care  she  did  show  to  her  very  negroes,  especially  in  catechising  and  learning  them 
to  read  the  Bible,  and  a  little  time  before  she  was  taken  ill,  was  heard  to  say 
that  she  esteemed  the  souls  of  her  servants  next  to  her  own  children  and  was  there¬ 
fore  obliged  to  mind  them —  Her  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Rogers 

Upon  the  occasion  of  her  death  Cotton  Mather,  the  famous  divine, 
who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  family,  wrote  to  her  husband: 

“My  very  dear  friend, 

“No  words  are  enough  to  express  my  sympathysing  sorrow  for  the  loss  you 
have  sustained,  alas!  that  cannot  in  this  world  be  repared,  a  breach  that  cannot 
be  healed. 

“You  have  lost  an  incomparable  Consort,  an  invaluable  Blessing,  one  of  the 
finest  women  in  the  world,  who  never  displeased  her  husband  but  once,  and  that 
was  when  she  died.  May  the  all  sufficient  comforter  fill  you  with  his  good  conso¬ 
lations,  and  help  you  and  both  of  us  to  Glorify  him  in  your  disconsolate  widow¬ 
hood. 

“I  am  Sir , 

“Your  most  affectionate  friend  and  servant , 

“Cotton  Mather 
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Among  various  interesting  items  mentioned  in  the  will,  dated  1678, 
of  Samuel,  the  son  of  John  Cutts,  is  “my  great  silver  salt” — similar, 
probably  to  the  one  in  the  American  Wing  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
loaned  in  1926  by  Mr.  Philip  Spaulding  of  Boston,  and  to  that  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Museum  at  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia.  These  latter 
are  at  present  the  only  ones  of  this  early  type  generally  known  to  exist. 
They  have  as  the  illustration  of  Mr.  Spaulding’s  piece  shows,  four  small 
scroll  projections  at  the  top.  As  salt  was  formerly  a  choice  possession, 
these  were  doubtless  intended  to  hold  a  small  napkin,  which  thus 
would  not  touch  the  salt,  but  would  serve  to  keep  it  fresh  and  clean. 
The  term  “Below  the  Salt”  springs  from  the  importance  of  the  part 
taken  by  this  piece  of  silver  in  the  household.  It  was  always  placed  at 
the  point  on  the  table  above  which  the  family  and  guests  sat,  and 
below  which  were  placed  the  rest  of  the  household. 


1 

John  Cutts’  brother,  Captain  Richard  Cutts  controlled  the  fishing 
industry  of  New  Castle  and  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  and,  at  the  behest  of  the 
Crown,  he  built  and  commanded  a  fleet  at  New  Castle  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  mouth  of  the  river.  His  will,  dated  1675,  leaves  a  large  estate 
— land,  a  fine  array  of  household  goods,  and  five  negroes  to  his  wife, 
Eleanor. 

These  three  brothers,  Robert,  John,  and  Richard,  younger  members 
of  an  old  family  of  Ackesden,  Essex  County,  England,  had  migrated  to 
this  country  prior  to  1646.  Their  father’s  estate,  Grondale  Manor  in 
England,  had  passed  to  their  elder  brother,  but  these  younger  brothers 
obtained  large  grants  of  land  in  and  near  what  is  now  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire. 

II 

Richard  Cutts,  son  of  Robert,  and  grandfather  of  Samuel  Cutts, 
purchased  from  his  mother,  Mrs.  Champernowne,  and  from  his  sister, 
their  Cutts  Island  rights.  Between  this  property  and  that  left  him  by 
his  father,  he  was  a  man  of  large  property.  He  was  twelve  years  Select¬ 
man  of  Kittery,  and  seems  to  have  lived  with  considerable  style.  He 
died  about  1736.  The  estated  passed  to  his  son,  Major,  the  Honorable 
Richard  Cutts,  born  1693,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  the  Blackburn 
portrait. 
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This  Major  Richard  was  with  Sir  William  Pepperell  in  the  expedi¬ 
tion  against  Louisburg,  being  a  Major  in  one  of  the  York  regiments. 
Of  his  style  of  living  and  his  family  a  glowing  description  is  given  by 
Madam  Wood  of  Kennebunk,  Maine,  whose  grandmother  was  an 
orphan  niece  living  with  the  family  of  Richard  Cutts  of  Cutts’  Island. 
She  says  in  a  letter  to  J.  Wingate  Thornton  of  Boston,  grandson  of  the 
Honorable  Thomas  Cutts  of  Saco,  Maine: 

. ..“they  kept  thirty  cows ,  and  large  flocks  of  sheep.  The  spa¬ 
cious ■,  old-fashioned ,  comfortable  house  had  a  dining  room  that  would  accommo¬ 
date  fifty  or  sixty  guests.  The  mantles  of  the  immense  fire-places  were  adorned 
with  colored  glass ,  and  silver  branches  for  candles.  The  floor  was  daily  scrubbed 
with  wax ,  and  was  polished  like  a  mahogany  table.  The  six  dozen  pewter  plates , 
and  their  attendant  dishes ,  bore  upon  the  edge  the  crest  of  the  family ,  and  were 
kept  bright  as  silver.  The  walls  were  covered  with  paintings  and  work ,  executed 
by  the  daughters ,  who  were  sent  to  the  best  schools ,  and  taught  beside  the  solid 
branches ,  music ,  dancing  and  embroidery.  When  at  home ,  one  day  in  every  week 
was  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  cake  and  pasty,  in  which  they  attained  great 
skill.  They  also  assisted  in  spinning  and  in  the  dairy,  etc.  etc.,  which  last  was 
under  the  careful  supervision  of  Mrs.  Cutts.  They  kept  a  pleasure  boat,  and 
each  young  lady  had  a  horse  and  side-saddle  of  her  own.  They  had  a  chaplain, 
and  an  apartment  called  the  chapel,  in  which  they  had  services  on  Sunday,  and 
prayers  every  morning  and  evening.  On  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Good  Friday , 
they  attended  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Portsmouth . 

“ Once  every  year  they  gave  a  grand  entertainment.  Just  before  my  grand¬ 
mother's  marriage,  there  was  an  unusually  splendid  one.  It  was  the  middle  of 
June. 

“ The  Major  was  arrayed  in  brown  velvet,  laced  with  gold,  and  in  a  wig  of 
great  dimensions ,  well  powdered.  Madam  Cutts ,  in  black  damask,  a  lawn  cap 
and  hood,  a  white  and  silver  stomacher,  cuffs,  with  double  lace  ruffles,  velvet 
shoes  and  blue  silk  stockings,  with  silver  clocks. 

“  The  daughters  and  granddaughters  in  rich  brocades  and  yellow  satins.  Old 
General  Atkinson  was  dressed  in  scarlet  velvet,  and  his  wife  in  crimson  velvet, 
trimmed  with  silver.  Governor  Vaughn,  whose  mother  was  a  Cutts,  wore  blue 
velvet,  and  his  lady  and  daughters  white  damask  and  velvet,  etc.  etc.  All  the  ladies 
wore  high-heeled  shoes,  paste  buckles,  and  gay  silk  stockings,  with  lofty  headgear , 
from  which  descended  lappets  of  lace. 

“ The  guests  arrived  at  eleven  o'clock  a.m .,  and  musicians  were  stationed  at  the 
landing  to  welcome  them  with  ‘ God  Save  the  King' ,  etc. 
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“ Upon  entering  the  drawing-room ,  they  were  entertained  with  cake  and  sack. 
After  sitting  a  proper  time ,  they  walked  about  the  island ,  had  a  little  excursion 
upon  the  water ,  danced  upon  the  green ,  and  were  then  summoned  to  dinner. 

“ A  large  barbecured  pig  stood  in  state  at  one  end  of  the  table ,  and  boiled 
chickens ,  hams ,  and  tongues  at  the  other,  flanked  with  ducks  and  a  variety  offish , 
caught  that  morning.  From  the  center  of  the  table  rose  a  snowy  pyramid — a  silver 
tub  that  would  hold  four  gallons , — -filled  with  pancakes ,  rising  from  its  polished 
sides ,  covered  with  powdered  sugar.  Just  below  was  a  floating  island ,  representing 
a  ship  in  the  sea. 

“ Pastries  of  various  kinds ,  generous  plum-puddings ,  custards ,  jellies ,  fruits , 
wines,  and  cordials,  crowned  the  repast.  A  large  bowl  of  punch  had  been  handed 
round  to  every  guest,  who  did  justice  to  it,  in  the  early  part  of  the  entertainment. 
Everything  was  the  product  of  the  Island,  but  the  sugar,  wines,  spirits,  and 
lemons. 

“ After  sitting  two  hours  at  the  table,  chocolate  and  tea  were  served  on  the  green 
before  the  door,  and  then  with  an  abundance  of  ceremonious  bows  and  courtesies , 
the  company  bad  adieu  to  their  hospitable  entertainers .” 

Accustomed  as  we  are  to  thinking  of  the  austerity  and  barrenness  of 
New  England  life  of  this  period,  this  early  record  of  lavishness  and 
fashion  in  so  small  a  community  as  Portsmouth  is  worthy  of  comment. 
These  people,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  constantly  to  fear  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  Indian  massacre,  of  smallpox,  and  other  depredations.  Long 
hard  winters  had  always  to  be  met,  and  they  must  rely  on  their  own 
creative  energy  for  the  necessities  of  life — before  all  luxuries.  Their 
nervous  energy  was  doubtless  well  spent  in  coping  with  constant  en¬ 
croachments  on  land  and  religious  rights  by  the  Massachusetts  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  many  petitions  and  litigations  they  had,  therefore,  to 
carry  to  the  Crown.  Considering  these  many  major  trials  and  the 
numberless  small  burdens  the  Cutts  family  assumed  ex  officio,  in  behalf 
of  their  fellow- townsmen,  they  must  truly  have  been  valiant  to  have  so 
maintained  their  style  of  living. 

Apropos  of  the  private  chapel  and  chaplain  referred  to  in  the  Cutts’ 
household,  Adams  in  his  Portsmouth  Annals  says,  “These  people  were 
not  Puritanical  in  their  religious  sentiments,  but  retained  their  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  Church  of  England.”  Referring  also  to  them,  Governor 
Winthrop  comments,  “Some  of  them  were  professed  enemies  to  the  way 
of  our  churches.” 
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IV 


Honorable  Samuel  Cutts,  subject  of  the  portrait,  received  an  excel¬ 
lent  mercantile  education  in  the  counting  house  of  Nathaniel  Sparhawk 
of  Kittery,  Maine,  and  when  still  a  very  young  man  his  father  sent  him 
to  Boston,  New  York  and  elsewhere  on  business  in  his  behalf.  He  was 
thus  thrown  among  the  foremost  men  of  his  time.  That  he  profited  by 
this  adventure  is  evident  as  he  became  one  of  the  most  successful  oriental 
merchants  of  New  England. 

In  November  1762,  Samuel  Cutts  married  Anna  Holyoke,  daughter 
of  Edward  and  Margaret  (Appleton)  Holyoke.  His  wife’s  father  was 
then  President  of  Harvard  College.  Her  only  brother  was  the  famous 
Doctor  Edward  Augustus  Holyoke  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  who 
lived  to  be  six  months  over  one  hundred  years  old.  She  was  related  to  the 
Havens  of  Portsmouth,  and  it  is  probable  that  she  first  met  Mr.  Cutts 
while  she  was  on  a  visit  to  her  cousins.  Through  her  mother,  Mrs.  Cutts 
was  a  descendant  of  President  Rogers  of  Harvard  College,  Governor 
Thomas  Dudley,  and  others  equally  distinguished.  Through  her 
father  she  was  a  descendant  of  the  families  of  Eliot  and  Pynchon,  being 
nearly  related  to  John  Eliot,  “the  Indian  Apostle.” 

Of  this  marriage  there  were  born  five  sons  and  four  daughters,  of 
whom  two  sons  and  two  daughters  were  married.  The  three  sons, 
Samuel,  Jr.,  George,  and  Hampden,  who  all  died  unmarried,  lived  to 
be  merchants  and  have  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  world  at 
large,  through  their  voyages  to  different  parts  of  the  world.  They  were 
all,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  taken  ill  while  away  from  home  and  died 
in  foreign  lands.  Hampden  was  the  youngest,  being  in  his  twenty-fifth 
year,  when  he  died  in  Demerara.  He  had  an  extensive  library  for  so 
young  a  man,  many  volumes  of  which  are  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
descendants  of  his  oldest  brother,  Edward  Cutts. 

After  their  marriage  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Cutts  built  a  house  on 
Market  Street,  Portsmouth,  next  to,  and  the  counterpart  of,  that 
afterward  occupied  and  owned  by  Mr.  Alexander  H.  Ladd.  This  house 
was  one  of  the  show  places  of  Portsmouth.  In  1802  it  burned  down  and 
practically  everything  was  destroyed  except  the  Blackburn  portraits 
and  some  family  silver  and  furniture,  which  is  still  owned  by  his  heirs. 
In  the  background  of  the  Blackburn  portraits  is  a  painting  of  Ports¬ 
mouth  Harbor,  with,  so  family  tradition  says,  one  of  his  ships  in  the 
distance.  His  ships  were  seized  at  the  time  of  the  war  with  France  and 
the  French  Government  was  supposedly  to  pay  spoliation  claims. 
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France  made  the  payment  to  the  United  States  Government  but  the 
latter  has  never  settled  with  the  heirs.  His  wharf  stood  directly  opposite 
his  house,  where  a  row  of  stores  now  stand.  From  1771  to  1776  he  was 
one  of  the  selectmen  in  Portsmouth.  Before  the  Revolution  he  was  a 
representative  in  the  General  Assembly,  and  also  a  member  of  the  First 
Committee  of  Safety  in  New  Hampshire,  organized  that  year.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  in  regard  to  the  pre¬ 
venting  the  importation  or  sale  of  tea.  In  1 776  he  was  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  “Association  Test”,  and  a  representative  in  the  General  Court  in 
1778.  Beside  these  public  positions  he  was  twice  deputy  to  the  Provin¬ 
cial  Congress;  these  being  the  second  and  third  sessions.  It  was  to  Mr. 
Cutts  that  Paul  Revere  brought  a  letter  of  warning  from  the  Boston 
Patriots.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New  Hampshire  Assembly  in  1776, 
and  one  of  the  committee  of  three  appointed  to  draw  up  the  New 
Hampshire  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Mary,  the  sister  of  Samuel  Cutts,  and  the  daughter  of  the  Honorable 
Richard  Cutts,  seems,  according  to  family  tradition,  to  have  been 
extraordinarily  lovely  and  attractive.  In  1756  she  was  married  to 
Charles  Chauncy,  Esq.,  the  nephew  of  Lady  Pepperell.  Her  marriage 
was  brief,  for  two  years  later  she  was  laid  in  the  graveyard  at  Cutts 
Island.  She  was  only  twenty-four  years  old,  but  we  may  judge  from  the 
inscription  on  her  stone  (the  only  one  now  standing)  that  she  was  dearly 
beloved.  One  cannot  tell  the  author  of  the  lines  so  clearly  cut  upon  her 
stone,  but  without  doubt  it  was  her  young  husband  and  lover. 

“In  this  dark,  silent  mansion  of  the  dead 
A  lovely  mother  and  sweet  babe  are  laid; 

Of  every  virtue  of  her  sex  possessed, 

She  charmed  the  world  and  made  her  husband  blest. 

Of  such  a  wife,  O  righteous  heaven  bereft 
What  joy  for  me,  what  joy  on  earth  is  left. 

Still  from  my  inmost  soul  the  groans  arise, 

Still  flow  the  sorrows  ceaseless  from  my  eyes. 

But  why  these  sorrows  so  profusely  shed, 

They  may  add  to,  but  ne’er,  can  raise  the  dead, 

I  soon  shall  follow  the  same  dreary  way 
That  leads  and  opens  to  courts  of  day; 

Then  clasp  them  both  upon  the  happy  shore 
And  bliss  shall  join  nor  death  shall  part  us  more. 

“ Mary  Chauncy ,  wife  of  Charles  Chauncy  and  daughter  of  the  Honorable 
Richard  Cutts ,  Esq.,  died ,  April  25,  1758,  in  the  24th  year  of  her  age ,  with  her 
infant  son  Charles  Chauncy .” 
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Celia  Thaxter,  the  poetess,  upon  seeing  this  grave,  wrote  and  pub 
lished  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  of  January  1874  this  tribute  of  remem 
brance : 

“IN  KITTERY  CHURCHYARD. 

“Mary,  wife  of  Charles  Chauncy,  died  April 
23,  1 758,  in  the  24th  year  of  her  age.” 

Crushing  the  scarlet  strawberries  in  the  grass, 

I  kneel  to  read  the  slanting  stone;  Alas! 

How  sharp  a  sorrow  speaks!  A  hundred  years 
And  more  have  vanished,  with  their  smiles  and  tears 
Since  Mary  Chauncy  in  the  grave  away, — 

A  hundred  years  since  where  her  lover  stood 
Beside  her  grave  in  such  despairing  mood. 

And  yet  from  out  the  vanished  past  I  hear 
His  cry  of  anguish  sounding  deep  and  clear, 

And  all  my  heart  with  pity  melts,  as  though 
To-day’s  bright  sun  were  looking  on  his  woe. 

‘Of  such  a  wife,  O  righteous  Heaven !  bereft, 

What  joy  for  me,  what  joy  on  earth  is  left? 

Still  from  my  inmost  soul  the  groans  arise, 

Still  flow  the  sorrows  ceaseless  from  mine  eyes.* 

Alas,  poor  tortured  soul!  I  look  away 

From  the  dark  stone, — how  brilliant  shines  the  day! 

A  low  wall,  over  which  the  roses  shed 
Their  perfumed  petals,  shuts  the  quiet  dead 
Apart  a  little,  and  the  tiny  square 
Stands  in  the  broad  and  laughing  field  so  fair, 

And  gay  green  vines  climb  o’er  the  rough  stonewall 
And  all  about  the  wild  birds  flit  and  call, 

And  but  a  stone’s-throw  southward  the  blue  sea 
Rolls  sparkling  in  and  sings  incessantly. 

Lovely  as  any  dream  the  peaceful  place, 

And  scarcely  changed  since  on  her  gentle  face 

For  the  last  time  on  that  sad  April  day 

He  gazed,  and  felt  for  him,  all  beauty  lay 

Btiried  with  her  forever.  Dull  to  him 

Looked  the  bright  world  through  eyes  with  tears  so  dim! 

‘I  soon  shall  follow  the  same  dreary  way 
That  leads  and  opens  to  the  courts  of  day.’ 

His  only  hope !  but  when  slow  time  had  dealt 
Firmly  with  him  and  kindly,  and  he  felt 
The  storm  and  stress  of  strong  and  piercing  pain 
Yielding  at  last,  and  he  grew  calm  again, 

Doubtless  he  found  another  mate  before 
He  followed  Mary  to  the  happy  shore! 

But  none  the  less  his  grief  appeals  to  me 
Who  sit  and  listen  to  the  singing  sea, 

This  matchless  summer  day,  beside  the  stone 
He  made  to  echo  with  his  bitter  moan, 

And  in  my  eyes  I  feel  the  foolish  tears 
For  buried  sorrow,  dead  a  hundred  years!” 
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Honorable  Samuel  Cutts  died  May  29,  1801,  and  his  widow  survived 
him  eleven  years,  dying  in  1812.  Their  son,  Richard,  married  Anna 
Payne,  a  sister  of  Dolly  Madison,  wife  of  the  President.  He  was  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  member  of  Congress  from  Maine.  John  Quincy  Adams  says 
of  him: 

“ Descended  from  one  of  the  most  ancient  families  in  New  England ,  and 
inheriting  that  inextinguishable  love  of  freedom — the  peculiar  characteristic  of 
the  English  Pilgrims —  he  gave  a  firm  and  efficient  support  to  the  administra¬ 
tions  of  Jefferson  and  Madison  for  six  successive  Congresses ,  until  i8ij}  when 
he  was  appointed  Superintendent  General  of  military  supplies . 

Charles,  their  second  son,  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  of  New  Hampshire,  a  member  of  Congress  from  that  State,  and 
for  many  years  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Senate.  He  married 
Lucy  Henry  Southall,  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Madison,  and  a  descendant  of 
Patrick  Henry. 
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